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ORIGINAL. 


THE WOMAN OF FASHION. 


In a room whose costly furniture show- 
ed that it was the abode of luxury, sat a 
female. Pictures of great merit 
adorned the walls. Rich damask curtains 
hung in luxuriant folds around the bed, 
and everything bespoke the wealth of the 
owner of this mansion. Nor was the beau- 
tiful young creature, whose graceful form, 
reflected in the mirror, and adorned with 
taste and clegance,the owner seemed delight- 
edto contemplate, an unfit occupant of such 
an apartment. Ah! you are ready to en- 
vy her, surrounded as she is by luxury, and 
perhaps you think it is impossible that 
there should be any cause for unhappiness 
there. : 

Look now for one moment at the oth- 
er inmates of this room, and see whether 
all is indeed happiness here. These are 
composed of a young woman, in whose 


f arms is a babe of three months, and two 


young children, one two, and the other 
three years old. The youngest of these, 
a lovely little girl, is seated upon the floor, 
by the side of the elegantly dressed fe- 
male, and with her little hand she is catch- 
ing hold of the rich silk folds of her dress, 
toattract her attention, and saying, in a 
piteous tone, ‘* Mamma ! mamma !” 

“How can you let this child torment 
me so,” impatiently exclaimed the young 
mother. Then, rudely pushing away the 
little one, she says: * You are a naughty 
girl to pull mamma’s dress. You must go 
away and not touch me, or I shall send 
you down stairs.’ 

At that moment, little Arthur, who has 
been perfectly delighted with the magnifi- 


. cent plumes with which his mother’s head 


is adorned, has climbed up on the back of 
the chair, and has at length succeeded in 
reaching the object of his admiration. 
With one vigorous pull, the little fellow, 
unconscious of the mischief he is doing, 
displaces the head dress, which was arrang- 
ed with the greatest care, and one of the 
plumes falls to the floor. 

Losing all patience at this accident, the 
mother turns, and gives the little fellow a 
Violent blow upon his ear, which soon 
changes his smiles of delight to tears of 
Yexation and pain. Little Mary, too, cry- 
ing because she sees Arthur cry, is even 
more distressed than he, and the baby, who 
has been fretful all the afternoon, joins in 
the chorus. 

“How perfectly intolerable these chil- 
dren are, Ann! I can bear it no longer; 
You must take them all into another room 
till I have gone.” 

“Thardly think, ma’am, that the baby 
ought to go into the nursery. They have 
been papering it, to-day; the fire is gone 
down and she is not weil.” 

“Qh! the room is warm enough,” re- 
plied her mistress. ‘And I cannot bear 

noise a moment longer. So go, at 












once, all of you.” 
The nursery-maid and the children, 
f| still crying bitterly, leave the room, 
/\ and the mother is left alone, to dress 
qi for the party. With a disturbed 
f WM) and ruffied brow, she consults her 
mirror, and arranges again the dis- 
placed head-dress, thinking, mean- 
4] While, how much annoyance she.is 
1 obliged to suffer from her unman- 
ageable little ones. 
’ Serious is the countenance which 
watches her, unobserved, as she 
fea nakes these reflections. That man- 
a) ly form, which has entered unob- 
==’ served, and now looks upon her who 
is seated opposite the mirror, is her hus- 
band’s. 

Henry Stuart was not one to be deceiv- 
ed by appearances. Educated as he had 
been in the most fashionable society of 
New York, and mingling, as in his youth 
he did, in all its gaiety, he still had a soul 
whose aspirations were far above the rou- 
tine of fashion. The high, intellectual 
forehead, the dark eye, lighted with noble 


‘purposes, told of higher and better desires, 


than those which are satisfied with the 
dance and the play. Charmed with the 
beauty and the grace of Mary Vernon, her 
who now he called by the endearing name 
of wife, and seeing, at the same time, that 
she possessed talents of a high order, he 
had wooed and won the ‘ belle of the sea- 
son,’ and thought himself a happy man, 
when he called the beauteous girl his 
bride. But when they bent over the cra- 
dle of their first born, the deep tender- 
ness that welled up from his soul’s best 
affections, brought with it a consciousness 
that now they had both higher objects to 
live for than they had before possessed. 
This purpose to live a less trifling life, to 
consult the interests of his child, and spend 
the hours of leisure in the company of 
his wife, and the dear little one, became 
more distinct than ever. 

Alas! Why was it that this noble reso- 
lution met with no response from Mary? 
Why did her heart turn from the cradle to 
the ball room? from the scenes of calm, 
domestic happiness to the excitement of the 
dance, the waltz, and the play? Mary 
Vernon had so long lived in the excitement 
of fashionable life, and received the adula- 
tion and homage of all that approached 
her, that Mary Stuart could not give up 
these enjoyments, and she felt that she 
must still seek her happiness in them. 
Was it strange, that sometimes her hus- 
band’s noble brow was clouded? ‘Was it 
strange, that now, as he heard her send his 
children from her presence, and had listen- 
ed to her words of impatience, that a heavier 
cloud than usual rested there? Still he 
loved her deeply, devotedly. He remem- 
bered that once, he had: been as thought- 
less, as careless, as gay as any who mingle 
in the mazes of the dance; and he hoped 
that, ere long, her soul would awaken; 
that ere long, her mother’s heart would call 
louder than the voice of pleasure, and she 
would become faithful, and devoted to him 
and her children’s best good. 

She turned suddenly, and saw her hus- 
band, as he stood there watching her, thus. 
A quick flush of pleasure mantled her 
cheek, as she rose, and said, 

““Well, Henry, do you approve my 
taste?”’ glancing at her dress, with all the 
satisfaction of a conscious beauty. 

“The dress is beautiful, Mary, but 
where are the children?” replied her hus- 
band, not without an expression of pain. 

‘Ah! Ihave sent them into the nurse- 
ry. They annoyed me incessantly, and 





finally, I lost all patience and banished 
them. 

“We shall have a delightful party, I am 
sure, and I want you to banish those dark 
looks of yours, which lately have been so 
frequent. Promise me, Henry, you will be 
happy to-night,” she added, with a look of 
affection, as she put back the dark hair 
from his forehead. 

“You know, Mary, that I had much 
rather remain at home, with you and my 
children. That would be much greater 
happiness tome. But, as you wish to go, 
I shall of course accompany you.” 

At this reply, said in atone of deep and 
earnest meaning, the first impulse of Mary’s 
heart was to give up her own pleasure for 
once, and spend the evening quietly at 
home, with her husband and children. 
But the selfish spirit prevailed, and, after 
a moment of thoughtfulness, she said, 

“Oh, well, Henry, we will spend to- 
morrow evening at home, and that will do 
as well.” 

Could she have looked into futurity, that 
young mother, she would not have uttered 
those last words. 

It was past midnight, when Henry Stu- 
art and his wife returned from that scene 
of festivity. The most admired of all the 
beautiful women in that assemblage of 
bedaty, and fushion, Mary believed herself 
happy. Her husband was not so deceived, 
he felt, he knew that he was not so. 

The first sound that greeted the parents’ 
ears, as they entered their own dwelling, 
was the low moaning of their babe. So 
very sad was the sound, that a cold shud- 
der crept over the frame of each, and to- 
gether, they sought the children’s cham- 
ber. The nurse was sitting with the child 
in her arms, and in vain endeavorig to 
hush it to sleep. On seeing its parents, 
she burst into tears, and exclaimed, 

‘“‘ Thank heaven, you have come at last! 
The child is very ill, and I have had no 
one to send for the physician.” 

One look at the flushed face of the moan- 
ing infant, one touch of that little hand, 
hot with fever, was enough to confirm all 
ske said. Instantly the father went for the 
physician, and taking the child from its 
nurses arms, the mother tried to soothe 
her babe. 

Now, indeed, was she alarmed! Never 
had either of her children been ill, nor had 
she thought that they might be so. But 
now she felt that her child might die, and 
that thought called up all the mother’s ten- 
derness. A moment of fearful suspense, 
which seemed an hour, was it for her till 
the physician came; but when he entered, 
and, after examining the child, said, ‘* She 
has the lung fever in its worst form ;” it 
seemed as if tears would afford relief in- 
expressible, so great was her grief. She 
looked at her husband, and saw on his no- 
ble faee, that his suffering was too deep for 
expression. Then did she think that she 
would give worlds if the few last hours 
could be recalled; for the Dr. had said, 
‘* if you had called me before, there would 
have been more hope.” 

For days and wecks did that young 
mother bend over the cradle of her suffer- 
ing child. For days and weeks did her 
husband watch by her side over their little 
one. Once they thought she could not 
live. Oh! then the agony she suffered 
was beyond expression! But she knelt by 
the side of the cradle, and prayed. Then 
and there, did she make the solemn vow, 
that henceforward, she would live for God, 
for her husband and children. 

The last sore trial was spared her. Ma- 
ry Stuart was not called to see her child 








die. That child recovered, but a greater 
blessing than that of health entered their 
house, and the heart of Henry Stuart and 
his wife. Henceforward, her aim was to 
educate her children aright, to teach them 
to love God and their fellow men. Thus 
she performed the vow made by the bed- 
side of her child. M. W. D. 


___ Biography. 
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ORIGINAL. 


JANE SEYMOUR, 
Third Queen of Henry the Eighth. 


If the ascent of Anne Boleyn to the 
throne of Henry Eighth, was deserving of 
and met with severe censure, what can we 
say of Jane Seymour, who mounted that 
throne when the remains of her mistress 
were scarcely cold? Yes, Jane joyfullly 
plighted her troth to the widower of a day, 
at whose command the fair wife for whom 
he had professed such devoted attachment, 
afew months before was beheaded, that 
all obstacles to his union with a woman 
whose comely features had pleased his fan- 
cy, might become his wife. 

Jane Seymour surely forgot all woman- 
ly feeling and decency, when she consent- 
ed so soon after the death of a mistress 
who had always treated her with indul- 
gence, to occupy the place which that mis- 
tress had so recently filled. Nothing bet- 
ter however, could be expected of a wo- 
man who used all the arts in her power to 
steal away the affections of the King from 
his lawful wife, and, perfectly indifferent 
to the anguish which she was inflicting, 
and the violent death which she must have 
realized would follow, to make place for 
her on the throne, and who thought only of 
gratifying her own pride and ambition, no 
matter at what expense to. others. 

Jane Seymour descended from a noble 
family, at least on the maternal side, which 
claimed kindred with kingly blood. On 
this account, Henry felt obliged to apply 
for a dispensation, ere he married his third. 
Queen. 

‘Fhe nuptials of Henry with Jane Seymour, | 
were solemnizedin a parish church May 19, 
1536, in Wiltshire, near her father’s house, in 
the presence of several of the King’s favor- 
ites. But did no shudder pass over the 
frame of Jane Seymour, as she welcomed 
the self-made widower? Could she exult 
over the success of her plans, as she met 
the clasp of that hand which had so re- 
cently signed the death-warrant of her 
kind mistress? It is to be feared that in 
the joy of her own aggrandiazement, she 
forgot at what expense it had been ob- 
tained. 

On the 29th of May, 1536 Jane was pre-. 
sented as their Queen to her subjects. 
Loud and exaggerated were the congratu- 
lations and compliments lavished upon the 
bride and bridegroom, by that same popu- 
lace, who a few months before had as joy- 
fully hailed Anne Boleyn. 

Jane Seymour had learned wisdom by 
the example and fate of her predecessor. 
Calm and discreet, by acquired prudence, 
as well as by natural temperament, she ob- 
served a dignified and queen-like demean-~ 
or, equally removed from haughtiness and 
familiarity ; and thus if she gained few 
friends, she offended none. She joined 
herself to no party, but observed the even 
tenor of her way, satisfied with her own 
high situation, and resolved to commit no 
act which would be likely to deprive her 
of it. 

Unlike her two predecessors, Jane Sey~ 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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mour was never crowned. This ceremony 
had been postponed on account of the 
plague which then raged in London; and 
after that had abated, the health of the 
Queen prevented her being subjected to 
the fatigue which must necessarily attend 
her coronation. 

On the 12th of October, 1537, Jane 
gave birth to Prince Edward, in Hampton 
Court Palace. This event filled the king 
with transport, which he manifested by 
making the most splendid preparation for 
the christening, during which tedious cere- 
mony, the’ queen was in sueh a state of ex- 
citement, that she never recovered from 
its effects. When Prince Edward was 
but twelve days old, his mother resigned 
her breath, leaving forever the station and 
honors which she had labored so dishon- 
orably to attain. 

It is said that even Henry manifested 
some natural sorrow at her death, and or- 
dered “‘ that the bones of his loving queen 
Jane, should be placed in his tomb.” 
These instructions were faithfully carried 
into effect at his death. ESTELLE. 








History. 


ORIGINAL. 


WITCHCRAFT. 
The First Execution in Massachusetts. 


The first execution in Massachusetts for 
the alleged crime of witchcraft, took place 
in 1648. Margaret Jones was then hang- 
ed at Boston. The following are specimens 
of the evidence against her. It was de- 
clared that many persons who had been 
touched by her, had been seized with vio- 
lent pains, and had been rendered deaf. 
It appeared that she was in the habit of 
prescribing medicines for the cure of dis- 
eases, and these medicines, though simple 
and harmless in themselves, sometimes 
wrought astonishing cures. It was there- 
fore inferred that some supernatural pow- 
er was called to her aid. 

It was said that some things which she 
foretold, came to pass, and that she some 
times was in possession of knowledge 
which she could not have acquired by the 
ordinary means; therefore it was inferred, 
that an evil spirit had made it known to 
her. 

It was said that while she was in pris- 
on, she was seen to have a little child in 
her arms. When the keeper drew near, 
the child ran into another room and van- 
ished. 

On the strength of such evidence, she 
was convicted of witchcraft, and condemned 
to die. 

The reader will think it strange that 
our fathers could have been so easily de- 
ceived. But we must not judge them 
harshly. We must remember that the be- 
lief in witchcraft was universal in that age. 
America is not the only land in which men 
and women have lost their lives for being 
regarded as witches. About the year1515, 
five hundred witches, (so called,) were 
burned at Geneva, and at later periods, one 
‘thousand were’ executed in a single year 
in the diocese of Como. About twenty 
years before the execution of Margaret 
Jones at Boston, one hundred and fifty- 
seven persons were burned for witchcraft 
in Wurtzburg, Germany. The last execu- 
tion for witchcraft in Wurtzburg, was in 
1749, one hundred years after the execu- 
tion in Boston. The last execution in 
Switzerland, wasin 1780! It has been es- 
timated that not less than one hundred 
thousand persons suffered in Germany, for 
the pretended crime of witchcraft ! 

The number of those put to death in 
England, has been estimated at thirty 
thousand. The last victim executed in 
Scotland, perished in 1722. This was 
thirty years after the last execution in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In 1692, nineteen persons were executed 
at Salem. This has been regarded as a 
blot upon our history, but it is small, com- 
pared with those which rests upon the his- 
tories of other nations. America can num- 
ber a score of victims—England her thirty 
thousand! Some of our leading men were 
‘carried away by the delusion, but let it 
not "be forgotten, that the wise and pi- 
ous chief Justice Hale, condemned a wo- 
man to death for witchcraft, and verily 
thought that he was doing God service. 

No trial for witchcraft was held in Amer- 














ca, after the year 1693, and yet as we have 
seen, the last trial and execution in Scot- 
land, was as late as 1722. We would by 
no means absolve our fathers from blame, 
but we would have it remembered, that 
they-were not alone in the belief in witch- 
craft—that they were not alone in deeming 
it right to inflict capital punishment upon 
those whom they deemed guilty of the sin 
of witchcraft. 

An incident connected with the above 
mentioned execution of Margaret Jones, 
will be interesting to the reader. A, ves- 
sel named the Welcome, of Boston, lay 
near Charlestown, having on board about 
eighty horses, and one hundred and twen- 
ty tons of ballast. This vessel, it is said, 
fell a rolling, (though the weather was 
calm,) to such a degree, that it was feared 
she would sink. It was found that the 
husband of Margaret Jones had applied for 
a passage in her to Barbadoes, and had 
been refused, except on certain conditions. 
It was thought that he had some connec- 
tion with the rolling of the ship. He was 
arrested, and put in prison, when the ves- 
sel became quiet. The rolling of the ves- 
sel, was doubtless owing to some disar- 
rangement of the ballast. No one at this 
day, will lay it to the charge of the hus- 
band of the poor victim of delusion. 

J. A. 


Sabbath) School. 














GOV. BRIGGS AND S. SCHOOLS. 


The 21st anniversary of the Harvard 
Church Sunday School, Charlestown, was 
observed onthe afternoon of Fast Day, 
April 12... Among others who addressed 
the school, ‘was his Excellency Gov. 
Briggs. The following are his remarks, as 
reported in the last Christian Register. 
This was the second school he addressed 
on that day :— 


Gov. Briggs commenced with an allusion 
to the fact of its being the 21st anniver- 
sary. Said he, your school is this day of 
age. Who can estimate the value of its 
services in these 21 years? We might 
cross the narrow strip of water that sep- 
arates us from the metropolis, and hear the 
reports of business and trade, the amount 
of dollars heaped up; but what was it all 
compared with the good done in Sunday 
Schools? It was beautiful to see children 
assembled for religious instruction. To 
this, Sabbath schools are devoted—and 
what a fountain to draw from! There 
is, in the book of God, enough of religious 
instruction—enough of biographical record 
——to occupy the teachers and the pupils. 
There is the one beautiful and perfect mod- 
el of Him who is the author of the Chris- 
tian religion. At this point, Governor 
Briggs commenced with the history of Je- 
sus, and ina strain of glowing eloquence 
and melting pathos of Christian sentiment, 
followed our Lord from his heaven-announc- 
ed birth in the manger, to the cross on 


which he died ; exhibiting, in a very stfik-~ 


ing light, the mutual affection between him 
and his mother—that mother, who in his 
twelfth year, supposing that he was lost, 
sought him for days, until she found him 
in the temple, engaged, as it is delightful 
to see youth engaged, attentively listening 
to teaching, and modestly asking ques- 
tions—that mother, now full of years, who 
could not be kept away from the closing 
scenes of his sufferings, and to whom his 
last words of affection were uttered in de- 
signating her future home, after himself was 
no more. Governor Briggs drew valuable 
lessons from the several events as he passed 
along, carrying the attention and the sym- 
pathies of his audience with him, their 
tears and his flowing together. He dwelt 
especially on our Saviour’s concern for the 
poor—gave a beautiful sketch of the scene 
at the Pharisce’s house, where the woman 
that had been a sinner washed his feet 
with her tears. He presented our Saviour 
as coming to seek and save the lost, to lift 
up the down-trodden, to comfort the afflict- 
ed, and deliver the oppressed. He urged 
the duty of going forth to look up the neg- 
lected, and place them in the Sunday school, 
and told an interesting anecdote of a drun- 
ken father and mother, reclaimed to sobri- 
ety and virtue, and become, pious, through 
their young daughter, to whom they had 
given consent to be clothed and go to the 
Sunday School. Not long afterwards the 
mother was laid upon a death bed, and 





she said that her little daughter was God's 
beautiful angel sent for her salvation. He 
concluded with expressing his interest in 
in the young. If, said he, I could stimu- 
late them to virtue, to a good and pious 
life, so that they should remember me 


with gratitude, then, in my later years 


would it give me more happiness than the 
attainment of all the objects of my world- 
ly ambition. 








Natural History. ut 


THE ORANG OUTANG. 


The female Orang Outang, Nancy, im- 
ported in the ship Liberty, Captain Davis, 
by Thomas Richards Esq., is remarkable as 
being the largest living specimen of this 
most man-like species, the simia satyrus, 
or true wild man of the woods, which has 
as yet reached either America or Eu- 
rope. She arrived at Philadelphia in the 
latter part of May, is 1835. After a few 
days, having passed into the hands of new 
owners, she was sent to New York. She 
was unfortunately much exposed to the in- 
fluence of cold and damp weather during 
her transportation, and the evening of her 
arrival, was first observed to be unwell; 
on the succeeding morning, her disease had 
assumed the character of an irregular in- 
termittent fever, and medical advice was 
resorted to. After lingering for some 
weeks, alternately better and worse, dur- 
ing which time recourse was had to every 
expedient which art or ingenuity could 
devise for her comfort and recovery, much 
to the regret of the few who saw her, she 
died at the village of Harlem, near New 
York, on the nineteenth of July following. 
The death-bed scene, as represented by 
those who were present, must have been 
singularly affecting. The account of it as 
given by her keeper is as follows :— 


Early in the evening her extremities 
began to grow cold, and at ten o'clock, P. 
M., pulsation at the wrists had ceased. 
She appeared conscious of her approaching 
end, and dreaded it. She shivered and 
groaned yery much, and appeared to sup- 
plicate those around for assistance, often 
extending her arms to them and embracing 
them around the neck. She would awake 
from a doze in great trepidation, and cling 
to the neck of her keeper, where she would 
hang until sleep or exhaustion caused her 
to loosen her hold. This was frequently 
repeated as long as her strength remained. 
After violent struggles and much groaning, 
at three o’clock, A. M., she had ceased to 
breathe. 

Some idea of her superiority in ‘ reason- 
ing power,” if we may so apply the phrase, 
over the ordinary specimens of the mon- 
key tribe, may be gathered from a few 
facts, which fell under the writer’s immedi- 
ate notice. 

During the five weeks which he had an 
opportunity of observing her, notwithstand- 
ing she was constantly in the habit of using 
and handling vessels of glass and china, 
she never broke, nor suffered any of them 
to fall. Every article was handled with 
extreme care, and generally returned by 
her to its place. She was also very cu- 
rious in the examination of articles which 
were newly presented to her sight. Af- 
ter attentively looking at them, instead of 
carelessly throwing them down, as might 
have been expected, she invariably return- 
ed them, and generally into the hands of 
the individuals from whom she received 
them. 

Upon a single occasion, a circumstance 
occurred, which evinced a judgment almost 
human. She was very fond of descending 
to the kitchen, and appeared much inter- 
ested in observing the process of the culi- 
nary operations, and when, unwatched, em- 
braced every opportunity of stealing off to 
it. In the instance to which we allude, 
after looking about, she finally unbuttoned 
and opened the door of a closet, in which a 
basin of milk had been placed for the sep- 
aration of the cream. After attentively 
looking at it, and on the several shelves, 
as if in search of something, she carefully 
closed the door, and presently taking a 
tea-cup from the table, she returned to the 
closet, and after helping herself to a cup 
full of the milk, again closed the door, and 
replaced the cup where she had taken it. 
A vial of medicine was carried into the 
room, and placed upon the mantel-piece. 











The attendants then left the room, but 


—=>—>__ 
————— 


kept an eye upon her. On finding he. 
self alone, she arose from the corner when 
she had been sitting wrapped in her bla. 
ket, took a chair, and carried it to the fir. 
place, mounted on it, took down the yi 
of medicine, uncorked it, poured the phys. 
ic over the floor, recorked the vial and Ie 
placed the chair, and then resumed her 
former seat. 

In height, when standing erect, and with 
the arms extended upward, this animg 
measured three feet six inches, and at th 
period of her death, although much emagi. 
ated, was supposed to weigh between fg. 
ty-five and fifty pounds. The arms wer, 
very long, and when hanging down reac}. 
ed nearly to the ankles. 

[ Young People’s Mirror, 
— 








Parental. 
A DESPERATE CASE, 


AND ITS CURE. 








An aged and venerable clergyman of 
Wurtemburg, the Rev. Mr. Flattich, wa 
celebrated for his successful efforts in train. 
ing and educating young men for usefil- 
ness, both in Church and State. Anen. 
inent officer of government, one day wait. 
ed on the good man, and requested him tp 
receive under his care and tuition, a spoil- 
ed and obstinate son. “I must acknow:- 
edge,” said he to the clergyman, “ that my 
boy is a desperate fellow, on whom all my 
counsels, reproofs and corrections, have 
hitherto failed to produce any good effect, 
I have exhorted him with much kindness 
—I have chastised him—I have reprovei 
him in the presence of others, in order that 
shame might have its perfect work upo 
him—but he has remained an incurable 
boy. Neither praise nor blame, neither 
the birch nor an empty stomach, could a 
complish anything—it was all in vain.” 

** And did you not try some other reme- 
dy ?” inquired the clergyman. 

“‘T have made him suffer with cold, but 
equally in vain,” replied the father. 

Upon similar queries propounded to hin, 
he made similar replies, stating variow 
other, especially mild measures, which he 
had employed to bring’ his son to reason. 
After detailing all the particulars, the ver- 
erable clergyman remarked, that none of 
these seemed to him to be the right kind of 
cures for a “‘ desperate case,” as he termed 
that of his son. ‘I know of one,”’ said 
he, “‘ which is far more effectual than any 
or all of those you have named, and that 
is—Prayer. ‘And now, do tell me,” 
continued the good man, “ did you eve 
pray earnestly and frequently for you 
child?” The officer cast down his eyes, 
acknowledging he had not. 

‘**Do not be surprised, therefore,” con 
tinued Flattich, “that all your labor upon 
the outward frame of your boy has proved 
fruitless. You have neglected that which 
alone can give life and corresponding nat- 
ural feclings to that outward frame. To 
tan a dead skin, does not impart life to 
it. The breath of God alone can give spit- 
itual life to the spiritually dead. I wil 
take your son, and, in dependence upon 
God, I will see what can be done.” He 
took the boy under his care—he tried his 
cure on the “ desperate case.” With God's 
blessing on the labors of the pious man, he 
gradually became cured. He was an ex 
cellent, devoted and useful man. 


[ Ger. Ref. Messenger. 
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THE FISHES, THE LAMBS, AND 
THE SAW-MILL. 


BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 


Mrs. Andrews with her son Edward, 
was on a visit to her sister, Mrs. Sterling. 
Mrs. Sterling lived in a beautiful valley 
among the mountains. A large mountain 
stream ran through the valley. Its waters 
were very clear. When one stood on the 
banks of the stream, he could sce the fish- 
es sporting near the bottom of the water, 
even where it was quite deep. 

There was a large smooth rock which 
projected over the water. An aged elm 
overshadowed it. Mrs. Andrews and Ed- 
ward often visited that rock. Edward 
named it, “Our house.” It was very 





pleasant, on a warm day, to sit in the 
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shade of the elm, and look down upon the 
pright, clear water. The shadows of the 
trees fell upon its surface, and when the 
wind moved the branches of the trees, the 
shadows would seem to dance as if they 
had life. 

It was also very pleasant to watch the 
movements of the little fishes, who used 
to resort in great numbers to the still wa- 
ter under the lee of the rock. When you 
first came to the rock, they would all 
“ scamper away,” as Edward said, out of 
sight. Pretty soon, one would come back 
and swim around alone. Then another 
would come, and sometimes the two would 
put their heads together, as if they were 
talking to each other; soon if you kept 
still, they would all come back ; and the 
water would seem to be alive with them. 
They were all small—little shiners and red 
fins, with now and then a short, pussy 
sunfish. , 

There were trout in the stream; but 
they area very shy fish. They keep hid 
under rocks and roots of trees, until a worm 
comes floating down the stream, or a fly or 
grasshopper alights upon its surface, and 
then they dart forth from their hiding 

, and seize their prey, and are back 
in almost in the twinkling of an eye. 

“Mother,” said Edward, one day, as 
they were sitting upon the rock, “are the 
little fishes happy ?”’ 

“I presume they are; they certainly ap- 
pear to enjoy themselves, playing about in 
the water.” 

“Do you not think that they are very 
good natured ?”” 

“ Why do you ask that question ?” 

“ Because I never saw them quarrelling. 
Once I threw in some pieces of meat into 
the water, and they all tried to get them, 
and they ran against one another, and 
turned one another over on their backs ; 
but they did not seem angry with one 
another.” 

“Tt was very much to their credit, cer- 
tainly. Do you think they would not 
have been angry if they had been boys?” 

“T do not know, ma’am._ I[ rather 
think they would. When a great many 
boys try to get the same thing, some of 
them almost always get angry. Last 
winter a man was going by the school- 
house, and he threw out two or three large 
apples, and the boys all ran to get them, 
and they fell down and rolled over, and 
some got so angry that they were going 
to fight—the teacher came along and stop- 
ped them.” 

“It is very proper that you should be 
reminded of your duty by the harmless and 
beautiful creatures before you. How much 
happier children would be if they never got 

? 

“ The fishes néver get angry when they 
are playing, so far as I can see.” 

“And boys often do?” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“How wicked to do so; and how fool- 
ish as well as wicked! Does it make boys 
happy to be angry? Is anger a pleasant 
feeling ?” 
_ “No, ma’am; but they cannot help be- 
ing angry sometimes.” 

“Not so, my son. It may be difficult 
toavoid being angry; but it is possible 
to avoid it altogether.” 

“Ido not see how. Boys are so pro- 
voking sometimes, that I cannot help be- 
ing angry |” 

“Yes, my dear, you can. There are 
several ways by which you can avoid it. 
You can resolve that you will not get an- 
sty, can you and pray to God to help you 
to keep your resolution. You can avoid 
occasions of anger. For example, if you 
have found that some boys are apt to pro- 
Yoke you to anger, you can avoid playing 
with those boys. If it is not proper for 
you to avoid playing with them altogther, 
youcan leave them whenever they begin 
‘odo anything which would be likely to 
make you angry. And then, when you 
fel as though anger was about to rise in 
your heart, you can shut up your lips 
losely, and keep silence. If you do not 
ve utterance toan angry word, the angry 
ling will not get much strength, and 
misoon disappear. If it finds it is al- 
"ays treated in that way, it soon ceases to 
rouble you. Above all, you can keep it 
remembrance, that God is greatly dis- 
jleased when he sees a child angry.” 

Edward made no reply to his mother’s 
mark. He sat with a thoughtful coun- 
‘tance, his eyes directed toward the wa- 
















ter. Mrs. Andrews could not tell wheth- 
er he was thinking about what she had 
said to him, or whether his thoughts were 
occupied with the fishes. The latter was 
probably the case; for he soon asked, 
“Why are fishes so happy?” 

“ Because they fulfil the end for which 
they were made.” 

“Is that what makes them happy?” 

‘** Yes, my dear. Come, we have been 
here long enough. Let us walk to the 
saw-mill.” 

“Oh yes, ma’am, I shall be glad to go 
there.” 

The saw-mill was about half a mile up 
the stream. On their way there, they had 
to pass through a field in which there was 


a flock of sheep. As soon as the sheep | 


saw them, they came toward them upon 
the run. Edward was afraid, and clung 
close to his mother. ‘Do not be afraid,” 
said she, “‘ they will not hurt you.” 

** What makes them run after us?” 

“They have probably been very kindly 
treated by their owner. Perhaps they 
think we have come to feed them.” 

By this time the flock was near them. 
They all stopped short, except a little lamb, 
who came forward several yards in advance 
of the rest, and nodded his head many 
times, as though he was bidding them good 
morning. Edward was very much pleased, 
and returned his salutation. In order not 
to be outdone in politeness, he took off 
his hat, upon which the sheep took to their 
heels, and ran away as fast as they came. 
Half a dozen lambs ran to the highest part 
of the pasture, and began to play with 
great spirit: 

“Are notlambs happy creatures?” said 
Edward. 

“Yes, they are.” 

“What were they made for? 
they made to be happy?” 

“They were made to eat the grass, and 
play, and rest, and to furnish food and 
clothing to man.” 

They soon came to the saw-mill. It 
was in operation. A large log was before 
the saw, which was moving up and down, 
and making its way through the log with 
great rapidity. Edward watched its opera- 
tion, and then proceeded to examine the 
machinery with a gravity that greatly 
pleased the owner of the mill. ‘* How do 
you like it?” said he to Edward, with a 
smile. 

“Very well, sir. Is it a good saw-mill ?” 

“*T call it a good one.” 

“What makes it a good one ?” 

“Tt does its work well.” 

“Mother,” said Edward, as they were 
on their way home, ‘“‘does the saw-mill 
do what it was made to do?” 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Ts it happy, then?” 

“* No, because it is not capable of feel- 
ing. If it was, it would, I doubt not, be 
happy. God has so ordered it that his 
creatures are happy when they do what 
they were made to do. 

“* What were little boys made for?” 

‘“* They were made to be happy.” 

“That is not the answer I would have 
you give. Little boys were made to do 
right. If they do right, they will in con- 
sequence, be happy. It is very proper 
that you should ask questions, and find 
out what things are made for; but always 
bear in mind that little boys were made 
to do right—to do God’s will.” 

{ Mother's Magazine. 
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Religion. 








THE PRAYING BABY. 


**'Will you have a plantain, my dear?” 
said a gentleman, to a black-eyed girl, then 
four years old, sitting at the table. 

“‘No, I thank you, sir,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“* And why not? do you not like plan- 
tain?” still asked the gentleman. 

“Yes,” replied Ellen, “ but mamma 
does not let me eat it, only when she gives 
it me.” 

‘But mamma is not here now?” again 
urged the gentleman, drawing towards 
him a beautiful bunch of ripe red plaintain. 

Ellen looked surprised, and hesitated, 
but soon gazing earnestly in his face, she 
replied with emphasis, 

** But it would be wrong, wouldn't it ?” 

This little girl feared God, and it was 
the principle of right and wrong that gov- 








erned her actions, not the fear that mamma 
would know it. The first word this child 
learned to speak, after saying papa, mama, 
was the name of her Maker, God. And 
when she was two years old, she was in 
the habit of kneeling with her mamma, and 
trying to lisp out her little prayer, “ O 
God,” and then, springing into her moth- 
er’s lap, she would gaze upward, while be- 
ing’ told that God in heaven looked down 
and loved her, and that she must not get 
| angry at°Nongsha, the maid, or strike. 
And then in her baby way she would 
promise to be good, and giving a sweet kiss, 
jump down and run off to play with her 
: pet-dog, Bond. 
| From the time Ellen was old enough to 
reason and think of God, her mother sel- 
dom had to punish her. If she did wrong, 
which she sometimes did, for having a 
quick temper, she would often get angry, 
and sometimes, I am sorry to say, would 
strike, she would deeply repent it. When- 
ever called down to her mother, and ask- 
ed in a solemn manner, “if God would 
love a naughty child?” she would burst 
into tears, and say, ‘‘ Let me go and pray, 
mamma?” and having been by herself a 
few moments, would return, wiping her 
eyes, and saying, “I'll not strike. I will 
try to be good.” 

When Ellen was four years old, her dear 
' papa died, and she was glad that she had 
: learned to pray, for this bereavement was 
} very afflictive toher. Often she would lay 
; her head in her mother’s lap, and sob as 
though her little heart would break, and 
then would kneel down and pray, ‘* O God, 
thou hast taken my dear papa up to heav- 
en. I haye no papa to rock me now; ma- 
ma has to rock little brother. But O Lord 
help me not to cry, for Christ’s sake.” 

But oftener Ellen would be her mother’s 
dear comforter, saying, ‘‘ Do not cry, ma- 
ma. Papa is with Jesus in his little room 
in heaven, and we will go up and be with 
him by and by.” 

This little verse while Ellen had learn- 
ed, was alsoa great comfort to her: 

“ Let little children come to me, 
Once the dear Saviour said ; 
He'll take and wipe their tears away, 
And soothe their aching head.” 














Learn this verse, children, if you have 
not, and pray to the blessed Saviour, who 
loves good children, and will take them to 
heaven when they die. 

[ Young People’s Friend. 


Atloralitp. 


YOUTHFUL PERSEVERANCE. 


A lad about thirteen years of age arriv- 
ed in this city by the cars night before last. 
His story, though brief, is an interesting 
one, and exhibits a strength of close-cling- 
ing affection, which it is a pleasure to re- 
cord. His mother and sister left Ireland 
about a year ago for America, and the boy 
being then a bound apprentice, was not 
permitted to accompany them, although 
he desired to do so. Some eight months 
after their departure, the little fellow with- 
out a penny in his pocket, ran away from 
his master, walked to Dublin City, told his 
story to the Captain of an American ship, 
and tearfully solicited his aid in taking him 
to his mother. The captain told him that 
the United States was a very great country, 
and should he get there he might not find 
the object of his search; but the little 
‘“‘ Japheth’”’ was determined to “ try,” and 
finally got the captain’s consent to take 
him across the ocean, in the capacity of a 
second cook. The vessel arrived at New 
York, and the little fellow all alone, 
searched the great metropolis throughout 
—inquiring of the Irish families of the 
whereabouts of his mother; but to no pur- 
pose—no one knew her. During this 
search, which”céntinued more than a week, 
the little fellow met his current expenses, 
by doing chores in the streets, such as hold- 
ing horses, &c.—for a lad of that kind 
could not be dishonest. Failing in New 
York, he worked his passage on a steamer 
to Albany—reached that city, and worked 
his way to Buffalo, thence to Sandusky, 
andon to Cincinnati—making a journey, 
in all, of about four thousand miles, in 
search of his mother! Upon his arrival 
here, he immediately sought out the Irish 
residents, and, for the first time, heard of 
the object of his long and singular pilgrim- 
age. He learned that his mother and sis- 























ter had lived in Cincinnati, but a month 
since had moved to Vanceburg, Ky. The 
little’ Japheth,” in the fullness of his joy, 
was determined that an hour should not 
be lost, and went to Captain Grace, of the 
Brilliant, yesterday, and told him his story, 
The captain took him on board, and gave 
him some money, and providéd him com- 
fortably for the passage, and doubtless ere 
this, the little fellow is in the arms of the 
loved ones of his search. It is a fact not 
unworthy ofrecord, presenting, as it does, a 
pleasant incident in the train of the story, 
that while on board the Brilliant, the boy 
was recognized by a gentleman who was a 
passenger on the same vessel upon which 
he crossed the ocean, who fully corrobora- 
ted his story! [ Cin. Com., April 23. 
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Benevolence. 


A LAW AGAINST KILLING CHIL- 
DREN. 


What would our young readers say 
were they to hear of a law that forbade fa- 
thers and mothers from killing their chil- 
dren? Would it not be very strange if 
the Governor of New York or the Presi- 
dent of the United States should publish a 
law that little girls should not be killed? 
I have no doubt the boys and girls of 
America would be very much surprised. 
But such a law has been made. . Only a 
little while ago, Le, one of the rulers of 
Kwangtung, a province in China, issued an 
edict strictly prohibiting the drowning of 
female children, which, he says, is very 
common at Canton. He says: 

** Look at the insects, birds, beasts, and 
fish,—even they love their offspring: how 
then can you bear to murder the little ones 
so near to you, and who are as the very 
hairs upon your heads ?” 

How many poor little children have 
been drowned or killed in some other way 
in China! Ifthe boys and girls of Amer- 
ica could look across the continent, and 
over the rolling wave of the Pacific, and 
past the islands of the ocean, and see a 
hundred children every day thrown into 
the river by their fathers and mothers, I 
think they would not only be very sorry 
for them, but they would do all they could 
to send the Gospel to those blind idolators. 

All over the world, where the poor 
heathen worship false gods, they have 
been just like the Chinese. In the Sand- 
wich Islands, in Tahiti, and all the islands 
of the sea, in Siam, and India, and Africa, 
and Greece, and Rome, in ancient days as 
well as in our own days, the “ dark hearts” 
of the heathen have been so cruel as this. 
If Christian children only loved the Bible 
as they should, and loved the Saviour as 
they should, they would do more than they 
do to send the Holy Word and missiona- 
ries to the lands of darkness, to let the 
light shine, and tear down the temples 
and the altars of the false gods of wood and 
stone., If any boy or girl is thankful for 
being brought up in the land of the Bible, 
let him or her try to show their love to 
God, by being devoted to his service. 

[Christian Intelligencer. 











Tue MorHer.—Heaven has imprinted 
on a mother’s face something that claims 
kindred with the skies. The waking, 
watchful eye, which keeps its tireless vig- 
ils over her slumbering child—the tender 
look, the angelic smile, are objects which 
neither the pencil nor chisel can reach, 
and which poetry fails in attempting to por- 
tray. Upon the eulogies of the most elo- 
quent tongue we should find Teekle writ- 
ten. It is in the sympathies of the heart 
alone, where lives the lovely picture, and 
the eye may look abroad in vain for its 
counterpart in the works of art. 

—_—@————. 

LitrLe KinpNEssEs.—Small acts of 
kindness—how pleasant and desirable do 
they make life! Every dark object is made 
light by them, and every tear of sorrow is 
brushed away. When the heart is sad, 
and despondency sits at the entrance of the 
soul, a little kindness drives despair away, 
and makes the path cheerful and pleasant. 
Who will refuse a kind act? It costs the 
giver nothing, but is invaluable to the sad 
and sorrowing. It raises from misery and 
degradation, and throws around the soul 
those hallowed joys that were lost in Par- 
adise. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











Editorial. 





[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE BOOK OF MEMORY. 


My Dear Young Readers :—I am allowed 
through the kindness of the Editor of your lit- 
tle paper, to speak to each one of the many 
thousands that read his useful little sheet. 
Thus privileged to speak to so many children, 
how shall my words prove like “apples of 
gold in pictures of silver?” What shall I say, 
not only to interest, but to instruct you? You 
are of all ages from four years to twenty, and 
I need not stop there; I think I may safely 
presume that many older eyes than yours, pore 
over the weekly numbers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, with sweet delight. I suppose if you 
were to see me, you would call me an old man 
—well, I am somewhat advanced, to be sure ; 
here and there the gray hairs, like the tiny 
flowers, precursors of spring, give tokens 
of advancing age, and yet this morning! sat 
me down and read with flowing tears, a story 
in your little paper, and it did me good too. It 
learned me a useful lesson—the lesson of con- 
tentment with my lot, the appointments of my 
Heavenly Father. 

*Tis He appoints my lot, 
And He does all things right :— 
Shall I then murmur? I will not, 
But in His will delight. 
The story that interested me so much, I found 
in the paper of March 22d, that of “ Leayine 
Home.” 

I am about to imagine that each one of my 
little readers is a book, and memory the pen that 
writes the volume; and here comes up before 
mea great number of volumes for my inspec- 
tion. First, John appears; he has lived four 
years only, and there are fourteen hundred 
and sixty pages in his book. Every page has 
something written there, but John is a child, 
and he now forgets what is written, but it will 
come up again by and by, and if he lives till 
fourscore, he will read these first pages over 
again, and they will be fresher in his recollec- 
tion than the last pages of the volume. Sarah 
is eight years of age. ‘Twenty-nine hundred 
and twenty pages in her book. Sarah remem- 
bers the last four years of her volume, and as 
she turns the leaves over, she finds written a 
strange history, and the pages tell, it may be, 
of pride, and passion, and waywardness, and 
impatience and disobedience, and ingratitude, 
and as she reads, she wishes, Oh, that I could 
leave behind a better record, and she half re- 
solves, and begins to ask, must all this past 
history stand against me, and shall others know 
the record? She feels very badly, but Sarah 
puts the book by. I will read and mend some 
future day; and the history proceeds. Next 
comes George ; there are fifty-eight hundred 
and forty pages in his book, and every page 
contains very serious charges against him. 
He does not like to read his own history, and 
so he pushes the book from him; but that iron 
pen of memory keeps writing a new page every 
day, and George must read it by and by. I 
wish I could whisper a word in George’s ear, I 
would say, read it now George, read it now, 
lest the book be filled up with a sad scroll of 
your misdeeds, and evilthoughts. Ah, here is 
Anna, how happy she looks—there are seyenty- 
three hundred pages in her book, and how can 

she read her history with such a smiling and 
cheerful countenance.? I know the secret. 
The first half of her record was a very sad, sad 
history. She came toa pause one day, took up 
her book, and seeing her dreadful case, she re- 
solved with the Psalmist, to “think on her ways 
and turn her feet unto God’s testimonies.” She 





Mary, Thomas, Eliza, how many pages in your 
volume? and what account is written there? 
Don’t let the account be against you, but like 
Anna, stop and consider, and ask forgiveness 
for the past, and grace and strength for the fu- 
ture. God keeps a record of your lives in his 
book of remembrance. Let him record therein 
your penitence, and your faith. I am afraid 
some of my youthful readers would not be wil- 
ling to let me read the pages of their history 
for asingle week. I know they would not like 
to write it down, and send it to this paper to be 
published, and yet, and yet, an eye has read it, 
and an Omniscient one daguereotyped every 
history of every reader! Shall these hints 
profit you ? 
The book of memory shall record, 
With an unerring pen, 
Each sinful act, each idle word, 
For all to read again. 


Your Friend, 
Boston, May 5, 1849. 


R. 











Variety. 


THE WAGES OF SIN IS DEATH. 


I was conversing a few days ago with an in- 
telligent and pious Welshman, who related to 
me the following incident. When about four- 
teen years of age, he was ‘talled by circum- 
stances beyond his control, to leave a pious 
family, with whom he had, in the providence 
of God, been permitted to reside for a number 
of years. As he was leaving the house, for 
the purpose of seeking a new home, a little 
girl of his own age, a member of the same 

ousehold, on bidding him farewell, said to him, 
“John, you are about leaving a family where 
the worship of God has been regularly main- 
tained. You know not to what kind of a place 
you are going, nor to what temptations you 
may be exposed; but, wherever your lot may 
be cast, remember that God has said, ‘The 
wages of sin is death.”’ These words sunk 
into his heart, and were indellibly engraven 
upon his memory; and though in after years, 
he was placed in various positions, where temp- 
tations thickly clustered round his pathway, 
he still heard and heeded the words of that pious 
little girl, and was preserved, and eventually, 
by their instrumentality, led to enter into the 
service of God, the reward of which is ever- 
lasting life. Young Lady’s Friend. 


————~->— 


LOVE YOUR ENEMIES. 


An Indian youth was once reading in the 
Testament to a missionary teacher; he came 
to the words, “ love your enemies,” and the poor 
untutored Indian paused for awhile in surprise ; 
he then cast an inquiring look at his teacher, to 
know whether he had read the words aright. 
The missionary assured him that he was right ; 
and while a smile played over his dark fea- 
tures, the youth exclaimed, “ they are beautiful 
words—beautiful words.” 

The Saviour has taught us how to cultivate 
a love for our enemies. “ Bless them that curse 
you; do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you.” And again it is written, “ If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink, for in so doing, thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head.” Aye, such coals of fire as 
this will burn the enmity out of the heart, will 
transform the bitter foe to the-loving friend ; 
and who would not prize such a friend as this ? 
Let us heed the instructions of the Wonderful 
Counsellor, and especially let us remember to 
pray often and fervently for them which de- 
spitefully use us and persecute us. We 
may learn a lesson from the heathen girl who 
had been injured by a playmate. A frend in- 
quired if she repaid the injury. “O no!” she 
replied, “I left that with the Lord.” Let us 
remember this, and pour the story of our inju- 
ries intothe ears ot Him who has declared, 
“ Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 

————>——_ 


MRS. ROGER SHERMAN. 


It is stated in the Orphan’s Advocate, that 
the late Mrs. Roger Sherman of Fairfield, Ct., 
received into her family, and educated at differ- 
ent periods, twelve orphan and destitute chil- 
dren, all of whom survived her, and followed 











did so, and sharp were the pangs as she read 
the pages of her life. Repentance came to her 
aid. “I will arise and go to my Father, and 
say, Father, I have sinned against Heaven and 
in thy sight,” and the blessed Comforter came 
with words of peace, as she made her confes- 
sion: “Daughter, thy sins are forgiven thee, 
for Jesus sake; believe in Him, and thy sins 
shall be blotted out, and then thou art blessed,” 
for “blessed is he whose sins are forgiven, 
whose iniquities are covered ;” and Anna is 
happy. Her history from that period is a new 
one ; true, there are stains on every page of her 
book now, but at the bottom of each, she writes, 
“ The blood of Jesus’Christ, His Son, cleanseth 
from all sin,” and Anna rejoices. ‘William, 





her as mourners in the procession to the grave. 
She had lost her own children in early life, and 
both herself and husband being impressed with 
the conviction that they might do good by fill- 
ing the place of parents and guardians to the 
homeless, and training them for usefulness, 
they commenced the work—and as one and 
another became settled in life, their places were 
filled by others, till the number increased as 
above stated. Nine of these children are re- 
spectably married, and reside with their fami- 
hes in Fairfield and vicinity. For the three 
still single, a liberal provision was made pre- 
vious to the departure of their best earthly 
friend. Of the whole number, one only has 
failed to reward fully the care bestowed. The 
majority are professing Christians, intelligent 
and useful members of society, and are train- 
ing up families of their own “in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord,” teaching them by 





precept and example, the same principles they 
were taught in the family of their benefactors. 
At ND he 


CORRECT SPEAKING. 


We advise all young people to acquire in 
early life, the habit of using good language, 
both in speaking and writing, and to abandon 


phrases. The longer they live, the more diffi- 
cult the acquisition of such language will be; 
and if the golden age of youth—the proper 
season for the acquisition of language—be 
passed in its abuse, the unfortunate victim of 
agen education is very probably doomed to 
talk slang for life. Money is not necessary to 
procure this education. Every man has it in 
his power. He has merely to use the language 
which he reads instead of the slang which he 
hears ; to form his taste from the best speakers, 
writers and poets of the country; to treasure 
up choice phrases in his memory ; to habituate 
himself to their use—avoiding at the same time 
that pedantic expression and bombast which 
bespeak rather the weakness of a vain ambi- 
tion than the polish ofan educated mind. There 
is no man, however low in rank, who may not 
materially benefit his financial condition by fol- 
lowing this advice, and cultivating at the same 
time such morals and manners as correspond 
in character with good words. 

ey 


THUS IS LIFE. 


If we die to-day, the sun will shine as bright- 
ly, and the birds sing as sweetly to-morrow. 
Business will not be suspended for a moment, 
and the great mass will not bestow a thought 
upon our memories. “Is he dead?” will be the 
solemn inquiry of a few, as they pass to their 
pleasure or their work. But no one will miss 
us, except our immediate connexions ; and in 
a short time they will forget us, and laugh as 
merrily as when we sat beside them. ‘Thus 
shall we all, now active in hfe, pass away. 
Our children crowd close behind us, and they 
will soon be gone. Ina few years, not a living 
being can say, “I knew him.” We lived in 
another age, and did business with those who 
have long since slumbered in the tomb. Thus 
is life. How rapidly it passes! O, blessed 
are those who are held in everlasting remem- 
brance. 
———>_———_ 


THE WAY TO WIN. 


At one of the anniversaries of a Sabbath 
School in London, two little girls presented 
themselves to receive a prize, one of whom had 
recited one verse more than the other, both 
having learned several thousand verses of 
Scripture. The gentleman who presided, in- 
quired, “Ann, couldn’t you have learned one 
verse more, and thus have kept up with Mar- 
tha?” “Yes, sir,” the blushing child replied ; 
“ but I loved Martha, and kept back on purpose.” 
“ And was there any one of all the verses you 
have learned,” again inquired the president, 
“that taught you this lesson?” “There was, 
sir,” she answered, blushing still more deeply : 
“ In honor, preferring one another.” 

—————____— 


SETTLING ACCOUNTS. 


A minister of the Gospel in Edinburgh, was 
once introduced to a man of the world, a scoffer 
at religion, in the following terms :—* This is 

tr. ——, an acquaintance of mine, and I am 
sorry to add, one, who, though young and in 
health, never attends public worship.” “Iam 
almost tempted to hope,” said the minister, 
“That you are bearing false witness against 
your neighbor.” “ By no means,” said the in- 
tidel, “for I always spend my Sundays in set- 
tling up my accounts.” The minister at once, 
and most seriously replied, “ You will find, sir, 
that the day of y will be spent in the 
same manner.” 


—_@—_—_. 
INSTINCT. 


We see anecdotes occasionally going the 
rounds of animal acuteness. The following 
coon trick, related to us by a friend, is as keen 
as we remember to have heard. A raccoon 
was chained up near a tavern door in the coun- 
try, in the neighborhood of which sundry 
chickens were scratching about. The coon 
wanted one amazingly, but they kept beyond 
his reach. At last some bystander dropped a 
piece of biscuit near the varmint; an idea 
struck him. He bit the biscuit into crumbs, 
and after scattering them about within reach 
of his chain, laid down, and covered up his 
eyes with his paws. The bipeds saw the 
crumbs, and picked up one,and then another, 
growing bolder every moment, and advancing 
nearer to the “sleeping beauty,” until—slap! 
the wretch pounced upon one, and ended his 
life in an instant. [Sat. Post. 


—— ee 
SPEAKING UU! IN CHURCH. 


Under this head, the Tribune gives the fol- 
lowing very good incident:—“A young lady 
of this city, who is engaged, and will shortly 
be united to a gallant son of Neptune, visited 
the Mariners Church on Sunday last. During 
the sermon, the pastor discoursed eloquently, 
and with earnestness of manner on the trials, 
dangers and temptations of the profession of a 
sailor: he concluded by asking the following 
question: “Is there one who thinks anything 
of him who wears a tarpaulin hat, a blue jack- 
et, or a pair of trowsers made of duck—in short, 








as early as possible the use of slang words and - 


—— 


is there any one who cares aught for the poor 
sailor?” A little girl, a sister of this young },. 
dy, who was sitting by her, immediately jum 
ed up, and looking archly at her sister, said, jp 
atone loud enough for every one to hear: 
“ Yes, sir, ‘ Beck’ does!” The audience were 
convulsed with laughter, the minister bit his | 
lips, and concluded the services by requesting 
the congregation to unite with him in prayer* 
alibi ai 


THE SABBATH. 


“ Suppose,” said one who was reasoning with 
a Sabbath-breaker, “suppose I had been hari 
at work all the week, and had earned seyen 
shillings; and suppose I met a man in 
and gave him six of them; what would you say 
to that?” “Why, that you were very kind, 
and the man ought to be very thankful.” “Wel] 
suppose he was then to turn round and knock 
me down, and rob me of the other shilling” 
“He would be a wretch, deserving only to 
hanged.” “ Well,” said the other, “ this is just 
your case. God hasfreely given you six day; 
of the week, and now you are robbing him of 
the seventh.” 












BENEVOLENCE.—It was remarked by Cicero, 
that man resembled God in nothing so much ay 
in doing good to others. Benevolence is on 
of those virtues which redeem the human char. 
acter from the thraldom of sordid selfishneg, 
and it is indeed, as Shakspeare terms it, like 
the gentle dew from heaven, refreshing and 
cheering the kindred virtues of the heart, while 
it diffuses life and fertility over the “ place be. 
neath.” 

A Soremn Tnovcur.—Reader, you may 
die any moment, and you are as near to heay- 
en, or hell, as you are to death. 

[Rev. J. A. James. 
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TO LITTLE “ FRANKY.” horeel 
I know a pretty little boy, —— of 
Not seven years gone by, ment 0 
With bounding step, and auburn hair, house, 
And roguish, laughing eye. do so. 
Amid his happy hours one day, om | 
His eye at once grew sad ; , from th 
He left his toys, he could not play, an oak 
He said, he felt so bad. wooden 
They asked him what his sorrow was; Ply the, 
When “ Franky ” thus replied :-— they ca 
I could no longer play, because ple moc 
My sister Mary died. to take 
And “ Bemis” said we often sung Harry 
Our little hymns together, school, 
And played the garden flowers among, er, and 
In mild and sunny weather. neighbc 
But Mary’s cheek soon lost its bloom, Harr 
Her eye grew cold and dim; say so, 
Death whispered to the grave, “make room,’ [fulness 
And took her there with Him. every n 
I wondered not the brothers wept, time in 
As if all hope had fled; Brindle 
For years before, their parents had thine e] 
Laid their sister with fhe dead. from tr 
I know, they will not soon forget hasteniz 
Their own sweet sister’s name ; stopping 
They love to think of her, and yet with a 
She can’t come back again. mother’ 
They have been told that Mary dwells * Well, 
In God’s bright mansions fair, to help - 
And doubtless sees them when they kneel would ¢ 
To say their evening prayer. noble be 
Sometimes on bright, angelic wings, Now 
Perhaps she now may come, room. wl 
And visit all the pleasant things lee oh 
Around her early home. wa m 
So brothers sing those hymns again, canene 
Your sister loved to hear, pale ch 
And often think that every strain, eg 
Is breathed in Mary’s ear. a ing 
Monson, March 19, 1849. Hennietts. f° Tse 
Stee eee that dis; 
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IMPATIENCE, The 1 
Little Nelly, do not fret, way 
Do not so impatient get, ought 
Do not scowl that pretty face, OW seer 
Prythee tell me what’s the case. snile of 
Sister Martha don’t you know, to he 
Mother said an hour ago, “ts the 1 
I must sew this seam so long, One 
Ere I play my last new song ? ftough f 
And when taking stitches fast, at upon 
Hoping soon to sew the last, to his me 
*T%s provoking—don’t you think, o B® and 
That my thread should “snarl and kink? BH «yW,., 
Little Nelly only heed, ° you Ic 
*Tis a lesson that you need, “Thay 
One that older heads than thine, hy son,”? 
Ever to forget incline. ead of 
But the truth applies to all, te runn 
Be the trial great or small, tought | 
Patient spirits always. find nd T 
God in everything is kind. Ami. 






Ashland, March, 1849. 














